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{HE cardinal flower was in bloom. I had 
threaded my way through the tangled under- 
brush of the swampy pasture in search of it, and 
had been rewarded by a generous handful of its 
blazing spikes, besides some sprigs of the sweet 
*&*sjkj^>kj^7 clethra that grew on the outskirts of the place. 
Coming out at last upon dry ground, I climbed a fence and 
found myself on the edge of a small and neglected burying 
ground. I had not known of the place, being a stranger in 
the dead-and-gone fishing village; but here; away from the trav- 
elled high road, lay this little graveyard, filled, as I saw pres- 
ently on looking over the headstones, mostly by sailors and 
fishermen. It was a lovely spot and I could not wonder that 
these fishing folk had chosen it. 

It lay on a westering. hill, looking out over the'bay toward the 
sunset, where you might see the mackerel fleet coming in, and it 
must have been with a feeling that they could still keep a look- 
out that they had elected to lay their bones there. 

After wandering around among the graves, I sought the shade 
of the belt of trees that stretched across the upper side of the lot, 
and arriving there found an old farmer occupying the only avail- 
able seat, a fallen tree that lay at the feet of its fellows. 

The farmer was a man of sixty, with a tall form, bent with 
hard work, a mild blue eye and a shrewd face. He raised his 
head as I advanced and straightening himself gave me "good 

morning." , , 

"Sultry aint it?" he continued, as I removed my hat and 
wiped my heated forehead. "You look warm. Did you ever try 
wearin' plantain leaves in your hat to keep your head cool? 
I alius do as long as hot weather lasts— there am t nothin like 
'em Won't ye set down ? I've been here quite a spell, coolin 
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off, or tryin' to. It's shady here, but they ain't no breeze, is 
they? 

"I see you'd been in Uncle Nat's paster as soon as I sighted ye. 
There ain't no other place where the fire-bush grows 'cept there. 
It's a dretful poor piece of land for a paster but it's firstrate for 
flowers. See any arrer-tongue there? It grows there and 
a'most any kind of blow that you'll ever find in a swamp — I 
guess you've hed quite a hunt for 'em," indicating my flowers, 
"you look real beat out." 

" It's my experience," he continued, as he plucked at the 
grasses that grew by him, " that it's as hard to take pleasure as 
'tis to work. Now you look as if you was full as tired, if not 
more so, than I be, yit I've been hoein' ever since five o'clock, 
and hoein' will tell on your back, I tell you, and I don't believe 
but I feel fresher and look tougher than what you do, though 
I'm gettin' on for fifty-five, 'n I should judge that '11 make it 
about thirty year more than what you see yit." 

"You're a correct guesser, Mr. — " 

"Stimson," he supplied, "Arad Stimson is my name." 

"I've just passed my twenty-fifth birthday, or rather I am 
passing it now." 

"Birthday to-day eh? Where might your native place be?" 

"I was born in Medway," I said. 

"Want to know! Know Lucius Fairfield?" 

" No, I couldn't say that I do." 

"Want to know if you don't! Why, he's been Deacon there 
this twenty year." 

I explained that I had lived in Worcester nearly all my life. 

" Sho ! well — of course can't expect you to know everybody 
'cause they live in the place where you were born. You've heard 
of Deacon Fairfield though, I s'pose. You haint ? Well. Your 
folks would probably know him. Presume to say they do — Dea- 
con's a good man. Alius ready to rise and give in his testimony 
at every meetin'. 

"He's a Methodist, and one time their meetin' house was 
burnt and they held forth in a barn — it was a good barn — and 
they was a revival in all the churches, in the Congregational and 
in hisn — and same time they was a camp-meetin'. He was a zeal- 
ous brother, and felt a little grain teched because the revivin* 
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grace stretched along so far, and one evenin' he viz in meetin' 
and told what a season t'was and said 'he could feel to bless the 
Lord that the Lord's house was full, but the Lord's barn was full 
too, and some stacked up outside ! 

"It made the folks that 'tended the camp-meetin' awful mad," 
he added with a chuckle of enjoyment. "Speakin' of the 
Deacon, if you stan' up and cast your eye downwards over the 
edge of that hill, you'd notice that interval medder. 

"See them men loadin' hay? Well," rising to look himself, 
" that tall one there, is one of the richest men in this deestrict, 
Cap'n Joe Fairfield, brother of the Deacon's, but no more like 
him than I be. 

" If I was wuth as much money as he is, I shouldn't work as 
hard as he does. He jest takes hold all the time, he and his 
boys, as if they hed a mortgage on the prop'ty, and was drivin' 
to pay it ofF." 

" I certainly never should take him to be rich," said I. " He 
doesn't look like it." 

" He's what I should call rich, if I was him. He used to be 
a sea cap'n. Don't look like it, but so it was, 'n' he accumulated 
money, (some doos and some will go all their lives and come 
out poor at last,) and twenty year ago he come here and bought 
that big house that you pass in the stage. The one that sets back 
from the road, and hes them big spruces all in front of it. 

"That house was built with Californy gold. Yes sir!" with 
an emphatic nod, "but the young man hed picked up drinkin' 
habits as well as money out there. You know how it used to 
be, a wild place Californy was, and he run through everythin' 
he hed, and then run off himself, and the house stood empty for 
a spell in the hands of his creditors, and finally Cap'n Joe Fair- 
field come back to settle down ashore the rest of his days, and 
bought it, and paid ten thousand dollars fur't. 

"This is a pooty spot. Kinder cheerful too, for a graveyard. 
Looked around amongst the stones any?" 

"Yes, a little." 

"Good many Portagees buried here, — you can tell 'em by 
their names. Why, there's as many as a dozen sailors buried 
here that I'd alius see, when they was in port, and never hed an 
idee what their names reely was, 'til I see 'em on the headstones; 
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alius hed some sort of by-name to know 'em by. Portagees and 
Prince Edward men the sailors mostly are. But there's others 
buried here. 

"There's one grave that I d'know but what you'd be kinder 
interested in. You come here and I'll show ye," and he led the 
way across the graveyard and around a hillock, that, crowned 
with trees, rose high enough to cut off the view of part of the 
ground. Arrived on the other side, he walked over to where 
were two women, one kneeling beside a grave, industriously weed- 
ing out the poison ivy and sorrel that grew upon it. 

"Why, wife!" said the old man, "I thought you had full 
enough to home to keep you busy, without you're takin' in jobs 
of weedin'." 

The woman looked up from out the depths of her sunbonnet, 
and answered apologetically, " I got through all I laid out to do, 
and when Sererann stepped in, and said she was goin' to see to 
her granther's grave, and kinder hated to go alone, I thought I'd 
come up with her and see to Isrul's grave — I'm just threw." 

" This 'ere's the grave I was speakin' of, that I thought you'd 
like to look at," said the farmer. "Isrul Mixter, he was. Ain't 
left kith nor kin behind him, and yit my woman's as set to see 
to his grave as if she was a relation of his'n. I tell her 'twon't 
make no difference to nobody how it looks, but she can't feel so." 

"I hate to see it neglected," said the woman, rising as she 
spoke, and throwing a last handful of sorrel away, " and there's 
a good many besides me, that remembers Isrul Mixter, and alius 
will. He wan't a common man." 

" He'd a been better off if he hed been." 

"That's so," broke in the other woman, "he wan't good for 
any thin', so far as I can see." 

"He was a poor unhappy creetur," said Mrs. Stimson, "and 
he suffered more than common. Would you like to read the 
inscription," she continued, addressing me, and stepping aside 
that I might look. 

Going nearer I read: — 

ISRH6L JMIXC6R. 

Died, October 15, i860, 

In bis 51 8t year. 

"JVIomy is the root of all evil." 
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"There," said Mr. Stimson, "that's one of the most ridiculous 
inscriptions that ever was put onto a stone. They was several 
talked over. Deacon Snow's wife wanted they should hev 
"Welcome in heaven at God's right hand 
Hrc those who obey Ris great commands, 
Who seek with Rim in peace to live, 
Hnd they shall save their souls alive/' 
' cause it was on her father's 'n' she alius liked it — Mis' Snow's 
mind run onto epitaphs. She had lost a husband 'fore she hed 
Snow and she hed put onto the stone this ere — 

"Oh, careless stranger, call it not 
H place of fear and gloom 
X love to linger round this spot 
Xt is my partner's tomb. 

'n' then to finish off she hed under it 

"She lives in hope." 

'n' sure enough she did. She hed her eye onto Snow when she 
had it cut. 

"Well, then the schoolteacher, he wanted they should hev 

"Re that lies here, was once, like you, a man. 
Lie here you must, avoid it, how you can." 

Said it was sententious, 'n' maybe it was, but it wa'n't suitable. 
Couldn't see any sense into it. Nobody couldn't, and it was 
unanimously concluded they wouldn't have it. 

"Then the minister out with the other and said it was Scrip- 
ture and they'd alius orter take a text of Scripture for a tomb- 
stone, 'n' it was descriptive. I ses, It may be in a certain 
sense, but 'twant that alone that spiled Isrul Mixter, and you 
know it, and it ain't fair by him', but of course in such a thing 
as that, when they ain't no fambly to step in and say how it 
shall be — and they wan't — the minister has it his own way, and 
so it was cut jest as he said. 'Twould a' riled Isrul if he's 
knowed it. Poor man — poor creeter — . 

"Well, he didn't know it", rejoined Mrs. Stimson, "and so 
'twant any real consequence. Of course if he'd hed friends 't 
would a hurt their feelin's; but Isrul Mixture was beyond bein' 
pestered, 'n' I was thankful for,t." 

"Who was this Israel Mixter?" 

"Well," said Mr. Stimson, "we may as well set here in the 
shade and rest us while I'm talkin'." 
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When we had seated ourselves he went on in a rather con- 
fused manner, as he realized that he was really telling a story. 

"He hed a history of his own, to be sure, interestin' to 
those that knew him but nuthin perhaps you'd reely care to know. 
He's been dead these ten years past as you can see. I ain't no 
hand to tell a story anyway," he apologized, "though I know as 
much about him as any one does." 

"Well, was he a miser?" 

"Miser! Land, no! He was a deluded, possessed, disap- 
pointed man — though that's common enough, only when you 
know such a one — " 

"Well, Mr. Stimson, if you're goin' to tell this man about 
Isrul, for the land's sake get at it," broke out Sererann, "and don't 
make so many beginnin's. If you know anythin' I say out 
with it or else hold your tongue. " 

"Well, well, I'm gittin' at it. 

"Along back now a good many years ago, Mis' Mixter moved 
to this place when Isrul was a little boy — ." "Two years old," 
interposed Sererann. " She was the widder of a poor minister 
and when he died and left her with nothin' and two children to 
bring up, she cast about her to see where she'd better go. 

" When you have nothin', 'you've nothin' to lose and you're 
free to go where you wanter; 'n' she heard what good schoolin' 
we hed here and so she come. 

" Well, she worked every which way and kep' Isrul to school. 
He was a smart boy. Teachers was alius proud of him. She 
got him through the school and the 'cademy and into College 
and then she died. It was a dreadful blow to her to die without 
seein' what he'd make. She'd planned it all out for him." 

" I 'd know, 'twouldn't been any satisfaction to see what he did 
come to. Don't you think she was better off to go fust?" said 
Mrs. Stimson. " Well, her heart was so set on him, that seems 
as if she couldn't stood it anyway if she'd lived to see it. She 
worked herself to death — but she enjoyed doin' it," she added; 
and Mr. Stimson resumed after a moment's pause: 

"Well, he supported himself through college and graduated 
with honors, too." 

"Where was his sister?" I inquired. "What was she doing?" 

" Oh, well, she was workin'. Supportin' herself and helpin' 
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Isrul. She used to do most anythin — worked out consid'able." 

" She was a first rate woman, put in Sererann. " Mother used 
to have her and she was alius willin' to take hold." 

" She hedn't no time to go to school," said Mrs. Stimson. 

"Finally Isrul was through, as I said, and he come home. 
They had a little house and lot that belonged to 'em. The 
school committee offered him a sitooation to teach 'n' he took 
it. He said he hedn't decided what profession he should choose 
yit and he'd teach a spell and think it over. 

"He hadn't got fairly worked into the traces, as you 
might say, when one day he hed a letter from a lawyer in New 
York advisin' him that an uncle of his mother's hed lately died, 
leavin' a great fortin'. 

"Accordin' to the provisions of the will it was all to go to a 
certain nephew of the old man's, but in case the nephew should 
die without heirs, it was to go to Isrul, who was the next heir; 
'n' it seems this nephew was one of these 'ere rovin' critters that 
are circlin' all round the world the whole time and you never know 
where they be. It seems they hadn't known his whereabouts 
for some time before the old man died. So the lawyers were 
ordered to make search for him and the prop'ty was to be held 
until he appeared or 'twas proved he was dead." 

" I should rather be forgotten entirely. 

"Jess so, so should I — but I d'know, I suppose if you or I 
hed sich a glittering mirage (as the minister spoke of it once) 
in view, I s'pose we'd kinder fix our eyes onto it, don't you? 

" Anyway it stirred Isrul. It happened that he hed the news 
in vacation time and he went down to New York. The law- 
yers told him they was eenamost sure the nephew was dead. 
'Twas supposed he was in the wilds of Afriky, and they were 
waitin' to hear, and expected to hear of his death every day. 

"Well, folks said you never see any one so set up as what 
Isrul was when he got back. Seemed, I s'pose, as if he could 
fairly hear the money jingle. He was for givin' up his school, 
but his sister besought him to keep on with it 'til he was cer- 
tain, so he did. But he got careless in school so the committee 
found consid'able fault with him; for you see he didn't git the 
money right away, as he hoped. Well, it went on and he was 
up and down according to the news, V he kep' houndin' on the 
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lawyers the whole time. Pestered their lives most out of 'em. 

"It was real aggravatin'. They'd write, you know, that they 
'd got track of him, they thought, out in the South Sea Islands 
and then the next thing they'd be a rumor he had died up in 
Alasky. Fust and last they heard about him, or thought they 
hed, from almost every known country in this world. . 

"All this while, you know, Isrul was gittin' on somehow, V 
all this ere anxiety was wearin' on him. . Folks used to reason 
with him, but 'twan't. no use— he couldn't settle to nothin' — 
well, I d'know as any of us would, sitooated as he was. 

"Time wore on and matters hedn't improved any and finally 
a great misfortune overtook him. . He fell in love." 

Continued in February number. • 

SOME PRINTERS. I. LOUIS H. ORR 

IE find in, the. work of some of our print shops 
an individuality that at once marks them as 
being different from their fellows,— a striking 
example being that of The Orr Press, New 
York. . 

Mr. Orr has confined his labors wholly to 
commercial work, and in this . branch he has met with much 
success. Endowed with an artistic taste inherited from his 
father, he has endeavored to profit by all circumstances and op- 
portunities which might lead to his advancement. : He has 
made a careful study of the arts and trades outside of, but kind- 
red to, the art of printing. He has much more than a mere 
superficial knowledge of designing, the various processes of en- 
graving and etching, electrotyping, diesinking, embossing, and 
bookbinding. He has also made a careful study of the making 
of paper and inks, which he believes to have been of inestim- 
able value to him. 

Mr. Orr, it is safe to say, is under forty. He was born in 
Jersey City, and educated at the Hasbrouck Institute. He pre- 
pared to enter college, but later abandoned the idea and entered 
the office of Rogers & Sherwood of New York, to learn the 
printers' trade. When reasonably capable he established a small 
office of his own. In 1878 he came to Springfield, Mass., and 
took charge of the printing department of the Morgan Envelope 

IOO Company. 




